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ABSTRACT 

, / • . Thexly^poth^sis that pragmatic inferences presented in 

tei^t are taken for granted^ superficially processed^ and not stably 
or enduringly represented in ttenory vas investigated. Stories were 
read vhich in some conditions contained information vitiating the 
implica tional force of explicit inferences. ThO' vitiating information 
was presented ^either' before or after the inferences^ In Experiment ^ 
Ofie, errors in memory for the inferences were prevalent iri the ' 
"after" b.ut not the "before" condition." ^wo kinds, of errors were ' 
mide: saying the inference had nqt been jprejsen ted in- the story; or^ ' 
if it was remembered as having been presented, altering the specific 
content of the inference-^o produce the opposite of wh*at was actually 
presented. The latter error^s produced coherence with the vitiating^^^ — 
information, and sublects were not able to, dif fereirtiate these errors 
from correct responses. In Experiment Two, the results of Experiment 
One were repliqated, and a "spontaneous correction'" interpretation 
was -re jected . The results 'of both experiments combine to support the 
hypothesis of superficial processing and unstable representation of 
.explicit inferences. The reisults provide a- link between processes 
occurring at comprehension and recall in the State of Schema model of 
accommodative reconstruction . (A^thor) 
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^Language Is characterized by -cons iderable semantic predictability. 
Explicitly presented Information may be logically or probaW 1 ist icaljf im- 
'pfied by earlier parts of a'discourse. How iS'<uch information processed 
and ♦stored? The view typically espoused in discourse processing and rep^ . 
resen^ation theories Is that all presented information, including inferences, 
receives sufficient processing to be encoded in long-term memory (e.g., 
Anderson Bower, 1973; Freder icksen, 1975; Kintsch, 197^; Meyer, 197^). 
Tor example, Kintsch assumes J'that subjects process and store [an inference] 
whether or not ^t is presented explicitly" (p. 15^). This view will be 
referred to as the I'storage cJf presented inferences" (SPI) hypothesis." 

An alternative hypothesis is that predictable infprmation, however 
central to a discourse, is tak^n for granted, processed only superficially 
and receives an attenuated cognitive representation or no enduring repre- ^ m 
s^ntatibn at. a1 1 ■ This view will be referred to as the "superficial processing 
of prjesented inferences" (SPPI) hypothesis* It Is important. to determine 
which of these hypotheses is correct for sever9l reasons. Obviously, the . 
'issue is basic for any discourse processing or r^presentat ton jnodel . Addi- 
tionalTy, the SPPI hypothesis Is, a crucial link In a theory of accommodative 
recortstrucj^on proce*sses \n memory for 4iscourse (Spiro, 1977):* 

• 5(^5 ro (Note J ) found a»pervaslve tendency for subjects to produce 
redictable meaning-changing distortions and importations in text recall 
uridervCerta in condltl6ns. In gener'al, when subs-eq^uently encountered in- 
formation contradicted continuation expectations derived from a target 
Story, the ^tory frequently was reconstructed In such a way as to reconcile 
or cohere with the continuation information. This* process of inferring 
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the past based on the; present was termed ^ccommodatfve reconstruction. 
After a long retention fntd^val, subjects t^ded to bq more confident That 

their accommodat Ive recal 1 error's had actually been^ incfyded* in the story 

. fit ... 

than they were confident about' the accurate aspects of their recall. Why 
should sucK gross errors occur and then be assigned such hi^h confidence? 
Part of the answer surely invblves their function in producing coherence. 
Still/ it^is somewhat surprising that subjects should be so sure they read 
information that bore not even a distant inferential relat ionshi p to what, 

»^ 

they actually did re^d. 

Spiro (1977) suggested that the basis for such an effect may be in ^ 

the "way inferential ly related i nformat iqa *i s treateji at the time of compre- 

hensipn. If the SPfi>f hypothesis is correct, individuals should 'know (at ^ 

9 V 

least tacitly) that cons Iderable^ amounts of predictable or derivable infor- 
mation they tlave encountered- v^i 1 1 not be available in^memory. .In th^t case, 
recal Twould typical ly Invol ve -derlVing^a lot of missing information. - Ac- 
cordingly, it would not be surprising 'that- subjects faced with memories that 
lack coherence would assume that mi ssing reconciling information wa$ p^^^nted 
but only ^^uperf icial ly processed at comprehen%lon. The information could 
then be derived at. recall witR'hIgh confidence. Hence the capaqity for 
restructuring the past based on the present. 

The present experiments were designed to test the SPPI hypothesis. 
Stories were present-ed which contained information A, B, and C .such that 
B was strongly impl ied by A except [n the presence of C. For example,' 
the A, B., and C el^ments^ In one story '*(about a demonstration by a karate 
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•champion) could be paraphrased as follows: 

The.4<arate champion hit the block 

t 



The block broke 

He had had a fhght with his wife earlier. It was impairir^g 

f .• 

his concentration. He do§sn*^t perform as well wben he can't 
concetrate. 



I 

C is ei'ther presented prior to A and B (C-Before), after A and B (C-After), 



/ or hot at all (^to-C)y Whence ^is not included in the story, if SPPI is correct, 
the B element woulfl.be takert for^ranted, processed only superficially,* and 

'.not stably represented. It wo^d be derivable if needed. However, if C is 
present^ after A and .B, memory for B should be impeiired since B was not stored 
and C will .block its derivation from A at the time of test. On the other 
hand, if C occurs' in the-4€xt prior to A and B, tHen B not strongly im- 
plied by A.' B cannot fee taken for granted with the a-ssumption that it can be 
generated later if needed.- Here B should be stably represented and memory 
,for B should not be impaired. • ^ ' 

»^ However, if SPI is correct-, memory^for B should not b^ affected by . 
whether C is before or after A and B, since B is stored whether it is implied 

^ by A. (f -After) or not imj^lied by A (C-Before). Two objections to this argu- 
ment can be made. The information might Ijte storecJt but remembering C might 
•lead to a decision that the memory for.B must be mistaken (a kind'-of output 
interference). However, C is present whether it occurs before or after A 

' and B, so such an explanation would not account for differential effects of 

. C-placement. The other possibility Is ^that B Is represented in C-After, but 
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the representation fs altered or corrected when the C information is encoun- 
tered. This possibility will be investaged in E)c^er imerrt' II. . 

In the first experiment, the following predictions of the SPP I .hypothesis 
were tested. More errors in response to questions about* the presented im- 
plied information (B) should be'mad^^in the C-After than in tfie C-Before 
conditions. Errors can^ be erronequs judgments that nothing about the im- 
plied information was presented, called R-Mention errors (e.g., the^tory did 
not mention whether the block was' broken), or, when the subject believes that^ 
something about B was mentioned, remembering incorrect 1 y what was specifically 
said in the direction of conforming with the C information, called B-lncorrect 
errors (e.g., it said in the story that the block did not break when he hit 
*it). Confidence in errors of the latter k^'nd will al^o be analyzed. If 
subjects are as confident .about these errors as they are about their accurate 
responses, it would be even more difficult to maiatarfR the hypothesis that 
the inipl ied* information was represented. 

In the No-C condi.tion, B-Ment ion .errors may occur since B would, not be 
represented according to the SPPI hypothesis. more important prediction 

regarding the No-C condition is that B-jIncorrect errors should not occur more 
often than in the C-Before condit ipn. Otherwi se, tNs d i f f erencQj|^etween 
C-B^fore and. C-After might be>ttrlbutable to heightened at:curacy due to 
greater sal ience of the Implied Information in the^form'er condition /a ther 
than greater T^ccuracy due to a failure to store the i^mplied informat ioif in 
the latter conim ior/. * ^' * . , . • ' * • 
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' ' • Experiment I • . 

Hethod ' ' • 4 - 

♦ 

Subjects . Twenty students in an introductory educat ional psychology 
class at the University of Illinois served as subjects. Participation in the 
experimertt partially fulfilled a course requ irem^^ntt ' % 

Material s .' A 2^ page booklet entitled, "What Became of the Old Class^ 
mates?'^ w^s constructed: The ^story featured eleven character vignettes of 
approximately 250 words each. -Three of th6 , vignettes were used as unanalyzed 
buffers, one at the begirmi.n§ of the book and two at j^e end. Also, there was 
an, introductory page which said the, vignettes would describe events involving 
several old classmates who had gone their individual wa'ys and were now being 
observed several years after graduation. The other eight vignettes contained 
the*target information for the study. -Each vignette contai^ned information, 
A and B, such that A pragmatically implied B. The vignettes also contained 
information, C/,, which lessened the extent to which B wae implied by A (see • 
the karate champion example presented earlier). In one cond i t ion, C was pre- 
sented after A and B (C-After condition). In another, C was presente^d"^- 

' r - 

fore A and B (C-Before cond i t ion) . Each vignette^ was presented on two pages 
with C always on a separate page frofn A and B, - In a third condition, there^ 
was no C 1 nf ormat idn • (hkD-C condition), booklets were constructed » in such 
a way that there were two random orderings of the e4ght experimental pas- 
sages. ' . ^ . ' . . ' 

A test booklet was constrijcted which contained 7 questions for each of 
the-vighq,ttes. The order of the sets of questions in the booklets was th'e 
same as the prder of the vignettes wh!ch*each subject received.^ The^set 
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of questions for each vignette was' introduced by the character * s name and 
a brief description (e^g "Steve: . the^pa'ssage -about the karate* champion") . 
The first question in -each set^ asked whether any B information had been ^ 
mentioned (e.g., '."Did it say Ln the story whether or not the block broke 
when h^ Kit it?"). These will be referred to as B-Mention questions. 
Remember that B was al ways *fnent ioned; The second question had the following 
form: "If you answer^ the last question 'no' do not answer this question. 
If you answered 'yes',>'did it say X in the story?" For the karate, champion 
example, X was. "The ftlock d\d not break," 'The quest Ions ' were phrased so that 
"yes" and "no" responses were correct equally often. The subjects answered , 
and rated the certainty of their response on a six-point scale. Errors on 
the second question will be called B-lncorrect responses.' Jp(e next two 
questions had the same fq'rmat as the two just described. These dealt wifh 
some other arbitrarily chosen information given in the vignette. The fifth 
and sixth quest ions caUfed for subjects to make a Judgment about the char- 
acter's popularity and academic, success in high school. These questions were 
intended to help mask 9\e true i ntent i.ons the experiment. The seventh 
question elicited recall of the C information (e.g., "What was Steve's prob- 
lem the day of the deronstrat ion?") . » 

Procedure > ^ , ' 

Subjects vore randomly assigned to conditions and were run in groups of 
four o'" less.. There were four subjects in the C-Before and C-Af ter\cond i t ions 
and eight subjects in the No-G condition.. The same Investigator tested all 
subjects. An instruction sheet yas 'passed out, and subjects were told to 
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read it si^lently while the investigator read it aloud tq. the/n. The instruc- 
tions were as follows: ^ 

*♦ You will read a story. Following the completion of the- Story, you will 
be asked some questions about it/ One kind pf quest ^on you will -^*<^sked 



will involve your personal reactions to the characters i n th ^||| ory as 
they are described in various vignettes. ^ * ^ 

A Cruci^ l^pect of this study is that we are interested only . 
in y^ur first reactions, rather than ypur reactions after you've 



%-/takeo time think about what you've read. Accordingly, we will ask 

/ •) • • . 

. that you read as quickly ^s possible and that dnqe you turn a page^ 

>^ . % 

-^u neVer look back at the p-receding pages. However, be sure to . 

undersfend all that read, or you will be unable to answer some 
of the questions. Read and understand. Simply do it as quickly as is 
reasonable. . } ^ 

Also, one again, to ensure rapid "progress and to ensyr©- that 
your first reactions aj'en^t r^-eval u^ted , never turn back to pre- 
viously completed pages! ' ^ ' ^ - v . 
Stjbjects wer^ allowed nine minut^to read the story. To ensure tPiat subjects 

had sufficient time to complete, the target passages, subjects were instructed 
r ^ • . 

to circle the last word read when tifT>e was called. All subjects finished 

the target passages. The question booklet was then distrjbuted and the ex- 

perimenter worked through with them the first set of questions (which Jealt 

with a bulFfer passag^*! Subj ects -were Instructed to work through the ques- 

tions in order, to answer every question, and not to change any answers 
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after they were written. They w^re allowed sufficient time to compl ete^^he 

questions. * , - 

Results ' . * 

There were no Significant effects involving lisf order. Accordingly, 
; ' % 

all analyses. are collapsed across lists. 

Two kinds of errors could be made: saying B was not mentioned (B-Men- 

' \ 

tion errors) and saying B.w^s mentioned but responding with the incorrect ^ 
sp^ecifics (B-lncorrect errors). Combining both types of errors, signify 

» * 

]x:ar>tly more errors w^re made in the C-After than in the C-Before condition, 
t^(i8) ="2.37, £ < .015 (means and starfeard deviations are presented in 
Table T) . 



4 

Insert Table 1 about here 



:.. X 

In this and all other analyses where significant differences are reportedT 
the trends were in the same direction for each of the eight passages. Group 
differences accounted for 23.7% of the variance.. More B-Mention errors were 
made in Q^After than in C-Before (see Table 1), but the difference was non- 
significant. Although the incidence of B-Mention errors in the No-C con- 
dition was not of particylar interest, the high proportion of such errors 
provided an incfication thar impl ied i nf ormat ion was not dir^ctl^^ stored. 
Ir^ the most important analysis, the conditional probability of a B-lncorrect 
error given that B-Hentfon was correct was s igni f feajntl y higher for C-After 
than C-Befor^ or No-C^ F(l,25) » h.^, £< .025. The probabi 1 i ty th^is 
type of error was significantly higher (£ < .05 in each Newman^Keu 1 s- 
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cofnparison) for t-After than for the other two conditions, which did not » 
♦ * 

differ*from each other,. Group differeoces accounted for of the . 

variance. _ ' . * . f 

B-lncorrect errors for C-After indicate that the predictable informa- 
tion is superficially processed and not stably represented.- • Th^ questior), 
remains whether these errors are guesses»or the result of *a natural and 
undetectable accommodative process 'of reconstruction of the past based pn. 
incomplete memor-lal data (Spiro, Note K 1977). ^1f subjects are able to 

i.ng 

interpretation would be supported. If not, that would suggest the operation 
of accommodative reconstruction, the filler questions gnreTated to 't tie 
experimental manipulation, subjects were ab^e' to detect the4f errors. For 
subjects who mad^ the equivalent of B-lncorrect errors^on the fillers, con- 
fidence was s igni f jcantly higher for correct responses (M^ = 5.19; 12." .823) 
than for Jnhorrect responses (M = k\k3\ sb = .33S)\ t^(l6)' = 2.38,...£< .015. 
^However, for the B information in the C-After^ cond i t ion, confidence when 

correct (M = 5.37; SD = .586); did not d^ffer significantly from copfi(Jence 

f - , • f 

in B-l.ncorrect errors (M = 5.06; SO » 1.32), t_(7)- < 1.' For the ^?ght C-Aft^r 

subjects who made B*- incorrect errors, four had • higher^mean confidence when 



d^etect their errors, as indicated by thei rvconf idence ratings, the guejsi.i 



B was correct, three had higher mean^onf idence when '6'was incorrect, and. 
there was one tie. For these eight subjects, only one was better able to 
detect their B-lacorrect errors than their eri^s on ^e filler questions, as 
'indicated by comparison of -average confidence when correct minus confidence 
when incorrect for thfe two kinds of questions (p < .04 in a one-tailed sign 
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test-)-.. ' ThCf ctDnf Ldenc€j'i3fnalyses support the accomfrodat ive reconstruct ion 

^ ' ^ * . . ' , , . ' * ' 

•interpxe^a,t gsnoS. B-^r^^ errors ovei* the gties^sing »i.nterpretat ion . » • ^ 

: — r^. Fi,n^lly*, ^et^ were no cfifferences ^*t)ong the groups^ in *comb^ned error* 

frequency on the filler items, F_ < 1 (me^ns of 2.6, 2.7, and 2t5 foK the 

♦ » ^ > * > ' * *\ , * 

C-Aft^r, C-B^fore, and Ho-C condiFtoKs, respectively). 

Disc^ussion ' * - * ^ , . 

The results Support the hypothesis that pragmatic inferences, presented 

in text are superf'fe ial 1 y processed and do not receive a s.table and endurinrg ^ 

representation in r^^ry. fn the C-After condition, subjects tended either 

to report that the.lnl^rence was not :^eseRted -fn the text or that" the op- 

positA.of the in^retice was presente^, .It is difficult to retairt the notiop 

^thet inferences arp deeply proces^sed and ,stabjy encode when tKe C-Af tfer 

manipujat ion can, produce error,s'like remembering thf, block was not bro^<en 

when, the karate champ^rDn hit -it. The results canrfot be attributed to inter^ 

ference produced by the inference-vitiating X information at outpu-t', 5ince 

the r-Befoc^ subjects would also be subject to such ihterference. Neither 

can ttie results be attributed to. d i f ferent 1 availability of C at output, 

perhaps due to primacy/recency effects related to the position of C in .the 

text, stnce the information was a'imost always recalled. Also, unimportance 

' .4 - - r • . ' 

of the-B information is not a viable alternative Since B tendedv to be central 

to the »story (e.g.. In a story about a karate Champidn's perf oJ*ma'nce • 'informa 

t*idn about hi.^ succes's in the demonstration is ceht^inl^ important)^. ^ If one 

werp to argue that B^is le»s* importarft structurally because it is predictable 

that i# a novel jconcept ion •^f importance. This [s'suewitl be addrejsseci in 

the General Discussion. , ' 
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^ .One interpretation that remains as a viable alternative is t;,hat sub- 
Jects do deeply process and stabl.y eocode the presented inferences, but ' . 
'.'correct" thefr representation wh^n the" inference-vit lat ing information 
is presented. The second experiment tested this hypothes i*s,- 

* ' ' f ^ Experimerv^l I \^^^^^^^ 
- If subjects afe storing B .and tf^en^lTd^^^ th'e > 

time C is presented, errors on B should oc^ur in the C-After conditiofi nfo 
matter how soon the test is administered after reading. However, if the 
SPPh hypothesis is^orrect, wli^'delay inte^rvgls are brief enough some surface 
memory for the^ superf ic ial ly processed B informat^n may remain, reducing 
the number of B errors. Acc'oYd ingly^ / in this experiment subjects were t-ested 
either immediately after read ing^ach story ( I nterspersed Quest ions ^nd i t ion) 
or, ^a-s- in Experiment I, after thii eiS'tJre set of storjes had been read (Ques- 
^ionS'AfterQondjtioh). Agaih, the C-BefQre and C-After manipulations yvere 
employed'. " \ , ^ • . ' 

M ethod ^ • * * ^ ' ' . 

' * . . . / • 

. Twenty-foar subjects from the same subject pool and .part ic i pat i ng^ for 

the same inducements as in Experimer\t I were randmty ass igned to one of' 
'th^eight between- subject pells determined by factorial combFnat'lon of the 

two le\^ls of^C-pJacement, the twoJl-^Vels of question p4j^ment, ^ two 

• * ' «. - 

list orders. U the Inter&pers^d Questions condition, subjects received 
a^s ingle booklet 4n which, eacli story was fol lowed the te^t on that story. 
In the Quest ions-A^^fter condition, subjects read th^-^^tories in one ^ookl^t . 
and then ■went. on to the test in a separate booklet. In all other details, . 
the method was the ^ame as in Experiment L 
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Results arid Discussion , ' . ' " 

Once agann, no. effects involving list order were found and the analyses 
were col.lap-sed across that factor. , Two-way '(C-After and C-Before X Quest.ioqs 
AfteV and hiterspersed 'Quest ions) between-^ubject-s^na lyses of variance were 
carried out with combined frequency of errors (B-^lention plus B- I ncorrect ) , 
frequency of B-Menfion errors, and th^, cond i t ional probability of B-lncorrect 
errors given a correct B-Ment1on resporrse as dependent var iables . 

In the total error analysis/ al 1 effects were significant. More errors 
were made in C-After than C-Before, £(l,20j = ^^•3r/£< .001 (means and 
standard deviat ions 'for al 1 the- dependent variables are found in Table 2)-^ 
More errors were made in the Questions After than- i^ the Interspersed 



i 

Insert Table 2 about here 



Quest ions cond 1 1 ions, £(1,20) = 5.91, £< .025. Most important, the'inter*- 
action was significant, £(1,2Q) = ^.67> £< .05-' Looking at'simple effects,^ 
significantly more errors^ wer^ maje in the C-A/ter than the C-Before con-^ 
ditions only in the Questions-After condition (^1,20) = 17.67, £< .001-' 
for Questions-After; F.(l,2jD) « 1.31, £^ .25 for J^rttersp^rsed Questions). 
Also, significantly more errors were made in the Questions-After thah in 
the Interspersed jjuestiorls condition for C-After subjects but not ' for C-Befor 
subjects (F<1,20') = 10.53, p < .005 for C-After; F < 1 for C-Before) . These 
results clearly, mi 1 i tate against. the corrected representations hypothesis. 
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With frequency of B-Mentlon errors as the dependent^ variable, X>Ue 
C-Posi'tion effect w^s, aignifi^cant and fhe other two effects were marginally 
significant (see Table 2). More errors were majfl^ in the C-After than \f\ 
the C-Befor^ conditions, F^(l ,20)' = T3. 19, £< .005.. In Experiment U fhe^ 
same trend occurred but' the diffec^epce was not stat i st i ca> 1 y signjficant. 
More errors tended to be made in the. Quest ions^^iur that ia th^ Interspersed 
Questions condition, F^(l,20) = 3.57, £< .075. The interaction also appro^^hed 
^fgnificance F^(l%20) = 3»57, £< .075. Simple effects analyses indicated more 
errors In the C-After, than in the OBefore conditions only in the Questions- 
AJE|er condition^ (F^ (-1,20) = ^5.2^, £< .001 for QueStj^ons After; F(l,20) = . 
A.^lf, £> .10 for Interspersed Questions) . More errors were made wjth Ques- 
tions-After than vi\XM Interspersed Questions only for'the C-After condition 
(£(1,20) = 7.13, £< .025 for C-Af ter;'F < \ }ov C-Before) . 

Fin^%, all effects were signific^t with the conditional probai)ility . 
of a B- Incorrett error given a correct B-Mention response as the dep^dent 

« * - * 

variable (see Table 2). An' unweighted^ means analysis was used because trte 
conditional probability was undefined (dexiominator equal to-zero)- for one 
subject in the C-After/Quest ions-After condition. ' B-lncorrect errors were 
more likely to be made in the C-After than in the C-Before conditions, 
F(1,19) = 5.04, £< :04,.and in thai Quest ions-A.fter t^ah in the Interspersed 
Questions conditions, F;(1,.19) = 6.26, £.<.025. The interaction Was again 
significant, ^(1,19) = ^-65, £ < .05. The results of the simple effects 
analyses pfir^lfeled those with'the other two dependent VarTables. Errors 
were more likely in the C-3i\Cter than in the C-Before conditions only ih the 
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Questions-After Ciondr1^ion (F (-1 ,-19) = >9.24 , p < .01 for Questions After; 
r< 1 for Interspersed Qqestions). Brrors v^^re more likely with Questions- 
After^ tMiirf wit-h i nte!«s'persed Qu^^tions only for the C-After condition 

^ i 

^£(1,^9) £< .005 for C-After; F_ ^ 1 for C-Before) . Again, the 

results stro'Hijgly Iconf 1 if^t with the predictions of the immediately-corrected- 

• rfepresdhtat ion hypothesis. * «• • s 

The resull^s df Eloper iment II replidat^d those of Experiment I. Further- 
more, they demon s^ete that the C-After effect is not due to changing a stored 
represqntat ion €f) the B inforifi^t ion (the explicit inference). 

General Discussion , * ' 

The present experiments demonstrated that ^inferences presented in t"ext 
are superficially f5rocessed and tend to have very unstable representations 
in semantic mie/TKjry, if they are represente'd at all- Various alternative 

jhypQjtheses were discredited. 'Such a conclusion is troublesome for many 
current str.uctural approaches to discourse comprehension and memory (e,g\, 
Meyer,' 197€) Alj^emant io information presented in text, including explicit 
(a^s well as some impl ic i t) inferences, is supposed to receive an int^nal 
representat'ion! T+ie present experiments create doubts about such claims. 
It miqhr be artgued; that the ' inferences in the present experimerrt (fhe B in- 



formation) lackec^ structural importance; i.e., they were Ipwip tHe hierar- 
chical text repreisentat ions , fthereby explaining the poor merory performance. 
Such an argume^^it^iaccounts for omissions better than it does the prevalence of 
rememberip^ the c ^pposi te of - what was presented. Furthermoi^e, such an ergu- 
. ment seems to reconceptuaTize structural ifnportance. In consent ionaj 



r 
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conceptua 1 izat ions, , the B information in the present experiments should have 

• , the same location in a text hierarchy whettjer.. the .C information comes before 

• * ^ f , ' < 

; ^ ^ • 

. or after; the stories contain the same content in both conditions. Further- 

more, the B information tended to be central.. Rather, it might be argued 
^ - ... 

that predictable information is less "imporfSnt" in thg sense that one need 

■ ' \ . - 

not pay as much attent ion^to it. This sense of importance accounts fpr tne 
present "Sata^ but extajot discourse structure theories ci© not provide for 
' iitportance variations on such a dimension. Clear ly , 'such theories provide ^ 
no ba^^s for pfedi^tlng the different ial^jnemory for impTied information found 
in jthe present study. 

' ' , '-r 

The present 6xper iments further our understand i n§ ^f the processes in- 
volved Kn accornrodat i ve reconstruction (discussed in the introduction). 
Spiro (1977) proposed a heuristic model, the State of Schema (SOS)*model, 
to account for , the processes involved in accommodative reconstruction. One 
6^f the questions addressed by the SOS model was how subjects could be so sure, 
they had read what they had. not read. The answer proposed was that much of 
what read is pred.ictabl.el When predictable information i s .encpuntered., 
it IS taken for granted- and passed'6ver. If needed later, ivt could be* derated 
^ ^rom whatev^^other Information made it predictable.^ PerhajiS some kind of.' 
fast-fading "left-to-be-der i^ed" marker is attached to information that^wQuld 
be the basis for generating the^uper f ic ia 1 ly^p^rocessed predictable information. 
In any case^ subjects would know (at lea^t tacitly) that memory tends to be 
incJ[mplete, with* der i vable information missing. readily retrieve^d i^rl-^ \^ 



formation at recall is insufficient to produce a coherent view of 'the past^ 
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the assumption Is made that the lack of coherence is attributable. to' the 
absence of superficially pr.ocessed derivable information. That inforjnation 
would then be generated, even ^though* i t never have been presented.. The 
crucial assujnption in this account, i.e., predictable information is super- 
ficially processed and not stably represented in memory, has been validated 
in the present experiments. Briefly digressing, it.rerfiains for further in- 
vest^'gation to cjetermine whfethdf the sensitivity tg opportuni t ies^for super- 
ficial processing, a kind of- "semantic aftJtomat icity may be a prerequisite 
of' skilled reading absent in less able readers. 

Finally, fhe present experiments provided further evidence for accon 
dative recohstrerfct ion its,elf. When subsequent information retroactively 
affected ,thte coherencetof prev ious 1 y comprehended information, errors inJ 
. rei^all in the direction of enhanfcing coherence wer^. evident . The accomrfo- 

d^ion was sometimes active, as in rernembering (with high confidence) the 

• ' • • . • ^ / . 

opposiite of what occurred (e.g., the blpck did not break), and was sometimes 

• - r ' . / 

passive, as in 'saying nothitjg was mentioned (e.g., about whether the ^^lock 
broke) . • ' ' y 
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Ta^le 1 

Error Frequency as a Fonction of Condit^ion 
ancJ^Error Type in ^Exper iment I 



B-Ment ron ^plus^ 
B- Incorrect ^ 

'3.8 (1.J2) 
2.2 (1.62) 
3.1 (1.25) 



B-Ment ion 

2.6 (l.i*3) 
1.9 (1.52) 
2.8 (1.25) 



Probabi 1 i,ty of 
B- Incorrect given 
correct on B-Ment i 



.21 (.15) 
.08 (.f1) 
.06 ',1.10) 



.V 



>) 



Note: Standard deviations are given in parentheses. 

< 

error frequency is 8. 



The maximum possible 
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• . . TabJe 2 

Error Frequency as a Function of C-Pbsition, 
Question-Placement, and Error Type in E>y)erlment fl 



Cond i t ion 



B-Mention plus 
B- Incorrect 



B-Ment ion 



Probabi! ity of 
B- Incorrect given 
correct on B-Mentipn 



Question After 
C-After 
C-Before ' 



5.3 (2.58) 
1.7 .(1.03) 



k.5 (2.26) 
1.3 (1^.03) 



.39 (.379) 
.05. (.07^) 



Interspersed 
Questions 

C-After 

' C-Before 



2.5 (1.05) 
1.5 (0.55) 



2.3 (1.03) 
1.3* (0.82) 



.03 (.068) 
.02 (.O^lV 



Note: Standard deviations are glven^ln parentheses. The ^maximum possible 



error frequency is 8, 
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